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Summary 

Most bills and joint resolutions introduced in the Senate, and many House-numbered bills and 
joint resolutions received by the Senate after House passage, are referred to committee. Some 
bills and joint resolutions, however, are not referred to committee. This report examines the 
alternative procedures and actions that the Senate uses to bypass committee consideration of bills 
and joint resolutions. It also provides examples of how the Senate uses these alternative 
procedures and actions to facilitate consideration and passage of some bills and joint resolutions. 

Provisions of Senate Rule XIV and unanimous consent allow the Senate to bypass a measure’s 
referral to committee. Rule XIV requires measures to be read twice before referral to committee. 
By objecting after the second reading on a measure to any further proceeding on it, a Senator, 
normally the majority leader, acting on his own initiative or at the request of any Senator, 
prevents a bill or joint resolution’s referral to committee. The measure is placed directly on the 
Senate Calendar of Business. Alternately, unanimous consent is also used to bypass referral and 
place measures directly on the calendar. 

Although placing a measure directly on the calendar may facilitate calling it up later for 
consideration on the Senate floor, placement on the calendar does not guarantee floor 
consideration. 

A bill or joint resolution, in addition, might be neither referred to committee nor placed on the 
calendar: a measure might be held at the desk (of the presiding officer). Another use of 
unanimous consent is to truncate a committee’s consideration of a measure referred to it: a 
measure might be referred to a committee but then the committee by unanimous consent of the 
Senate is discharged from further consideration of the measure. 

One purpose of using any of the means of bypassing committee referral or truncating committee 
consideration of a measure is to facilitate a measure’s Senate consideration. The Senate leadership 
might use one of two informal processes, called clearance and hotlining, to determine if any 
Senator would object to a specific bill or joint resolution being considered and possibly passed by 
unanimous consent. 

The Senate regularly uses unanimous consent to consider and pass noncontroversial legislation 
that was placed directly on the calendar, that is at the desk (neither placed on the calendar nor 
referred to committee), that has been discharged from committee, or that has been reported from 
committee. 

On major legislation, the majority leader typically attempts to obtain unanimous consent to 
proceed to the consideration of a measure, whether it was referred to or reported by a committee. 
In some limited circumstances, unanimous consent might also be used to pass such legislation. 

This report does not examine procedures applicable to concurrent and simple resolutions, treaties, 
and nominations. Nor does it examine the use of a germane, relevant, or nongermane amendment 
instead of a bill or joint resolution. This report will not be updated again in the 1 14 th Congress 
unless Senate procedures change. 
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Introduction 

When a Senator introduces a bill or joint resolution, the measure is usually referred to committee, 
pursuant to provisions of Senate Rules XIV, XVII, and XXV. When the House informs the Senate 
that it has passed a bill or joint resolution that was introduced in the House, and the Senate 
receives the measure, the measure is also often referred to a Senate committee. 1 

Senate Rule XIV, paragraph 2 requires that bills and joint resolutions have three readings before 
passage, and that they be read twice before being referred to committee. 2 Although a Senator may 
demand (under paragraph 2) that the readings occur on three different legislative days, bills and 
joint resolutions may be read twice on the same day “for reference” (referral) if there is no 
objection (under paragraph 3). Most bills and joint resolutions are read twice “without any 
comment whatsoever from the floor” 3 and referred to committee on the same day that they are 
introduced by a Senator or received from the House. 4 

Senate Rule XVII, paragraph 1 states that a measure should be referred to the committee “which 
has jurisdiction over the subject matter which predominates.... ” Rule XXV contains the 
jurisdictions of the Senate’s standing committees. These rules and the precedents from referral 
decisions based on them guide the referral of measures. There also exist agreements between 
committees that might govern the referral of certain bills and joint resolutions. 5 

Under Rule XVII, paragraph 1 , the presiding officer formally refers bills and joint resolutions; in 
practice, the parliamentarian refers measures in behalf of the presiding officer. The introduction 



1 Senate rules contain procedures for the processing of concurrent and simple resolutions, which are not covered in this 
report. See especially Senate Rule XIV, para. 6. Treaties and nominations are also not discussed in this report. 
Regarding treaties, see Senate Rule XXX and U.S. Congress, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Treaties and 
Other International Agreements: The Role of the United States Senate, committee print, prepared by Congressional 
Research Service, 106 th Cong., 2 nd sess., January 2001, S.Prt. 106-71 (Washington: GPO, 2001), available at 
http://www.gpo.gov/fdsys/pkg/CPRT-106SPRT66922/pdf7CPRT-106SPRT66922.pdf. Regarding nominations, see 
Senate Rule XXXI and CRS Report RL3 1980, Senate Consideration of Presidential Nominations: Committee and 
Floor Procedure, by Elizabeth Rybicki. 

2 The “third reading” occurs after Senate consideration of a measure and before the vote on final passage. See U.S. 
Congress, Senate, Riddick’s Senate Procedure, S.Doc. 101-28, 101 st Cong., 2 nd sess. (Washington: GPO, 1992), pp. 
1290-1291. ( Hereafter, R iddick ’s Senate Procedure. ) 

3 Ibid., pp. 1150-1151. 

4 For example, on September 10, 2013, Senate bills S. 1489, S. 1493 and S.J.Res. 22 were introduced. The 
Congressional Record entry stated, “The following bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first and second 
times by unanimous consent, and referred [to committee] as indicated[.]” “Introduction of Bills and Joint Resolutions,” 
Congressional Record, daily edition, vol. 159 (September 10, 2013), p. S6327. 

On September 27, 2013, the Senate received a message from the House that the House had passed H.R. 2600 and H.R. 
3096, “in which it requests the concurrence of the Senate[.]” A Congressional Record entry stated, “The following bills 
were read the first and second times by unanimous consent, and referred [to committee] as indicated.” “Measures 
Referred,” Congressional Record, daily edition, vol. 159 (September 27, 2013), p. S7007. 

5 Whereas almost all bills and joint resolutions are referred to a single committee, Rule XVII, para. 3 allows a measure 
to be referred to more than one committee, jointly or sequentially, by motion of the majority and minority leaders; this 
procedure appears never to have been used. Joint and sequential referrals have been made in other ways, however, such 
as by unanimous consent. See CRS Report 98-242, Committee Jurisdiction and Referral in the Senate, by Judy 
Schneider. 
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